I9tll  CojVGRESS, 
2(1  Session, 


IN  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
January  22,  1827. 


Mr.  Johnston,  of  Louisiana,  made  the  following  report : 

The  Committee  on  Commeix^e,  to  whom  was  referred  so  much  of  the 
President’s  Message  as  relates  to  Commerce,  have  had  the  same 
under  consideration,  and  now  heg  leave  to 

REPORT : 

That,  by  the  British  Order  in  Council,  of  July  last,  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  West  India 
Colonies  is  interdicted,  and  the  American  navigation  excluded  from  all 
participation  in  the  trade  between  tliem. 

This  sudden  and  unexpected  measure,  adopted  not  only  without  no¬ 
tice,  but  on  the  eve  of  renewing  a  suspended  negotiation,  mutually 
arranged  and  concerted  by  both  parties,  which  clianges  in  an  essen¬ 
tial  manner  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries,  calls  now 
for  such  corresponding  measures  on  our  part,  as  the  new  state  of 
things  and  our  own  interest  require. 

The  committee,  without  ad\erting  either  to  the  character  of  the 
Order  in  Council,  the  time  selected  for  its  promulgation,  or  the  tone 
in  which  it  is  communicated,  will  present,  concisely,  the  views  which 
they  have  taken  of  this  subject,  and  recommend  such  measures  as,  in 
their  opinion,  the  occasion  demands. 

In  presenting  to  the  Senate  the  result  of  their  consideration  of  the 
subject  referred  to  them,  it  seems  necessary  to  go  back  and  review  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  in  regard  to  the  measui'es  which  they  have 
respectively  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade  of  the  Colonies. 

By  the  Convention  of  1815,  Great  Britain  accepted  a  proposition, 
so  far  as  regarded  her  European  possessions,  which  the  United  States 
made  to  all  nations,  by  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1815,  for  repeal¬ 
ing,  on  certain  conditions,  the  discriminating  duties,  by  which  the 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  territories  in 
Europe  was  placed  on  a  footing  of  reciprocity. 

But  the  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  West 
Indies  and  the  possessions  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  was 
expressly  excepted  from  these  mutual  regulations,  and  each  party  was 
to  remain  in  the  possession  of  its  rights.  Great  Britain,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  resorted  to  the  system  of  interdiction  to  the  admission  of  our 
vessels  into  her  American  Colonial  ports. 
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This  very  exception  sliews  that,  while  reserving  this  trade  for  spe¬ 
cial  regulation,  and  refusing  to  adopt  with  regard  to  it  the  equal  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  the  general  commerce  was  placed,  she  had  in  view 
the  entire  monopoly  ;  and,  accordingly,  she  not  only  claimed  the  ex¬ 
clusive  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Colonies,  but  she  attempted  to 
carry  on  that  trade  in  her  vessels  in  our  productions,  and  through  our 
ports,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  our  shipping. 

Although  the  Colonies  were  dependent  upon  us  for  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  our  markets  were  necessary  to  effect  the  exchanges  by 
which  she  procured  them,  she  maintained  a  rigorous  prohibition  on 
our  navigation  up  to  the  period  of  1822,  except  during  temporary  sus¬ 
pensions  of  her  laws,  occasioned  by  her  necessities.  The  greater  part 
of  that  period,  an  annual  trade  of  eleven  millions,  one  half  produced 
and  the  other  half  consumed  in  the  United  States,  employing  one 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  shipping,  with  five  or  six  thousand  seamen, 
and  forming  an  aggregate  of  freight  and  profit  of  two  millions,  was 
carried  on  by  British  navigation ;  while  American  produce  was  bur- 
thened  by  heavy  duties,  even  when  carried  by  British  ships,  and 
while  the  vessels  of  European  nations  having  Colonies  were  admitted, 
under  certain  limitations,  into  her  Colonial  ports. 

The  right  set  up  in  this  case,  and  to  which  we  for  some  time  sub¬ 
mitted,  is  nothing  less  than  the  assertion  of  the  right  to  treat  us  as  her 
Colony.  This  pretension,  as  injurious  to  our  intei  est  as  it  was  offen¬ 
sive  to  the  pride  and  feeling  of  the  country,  w  as  maintained  for  seven 
years,  and  then  reluctantly  and  partially-ahandoned,  under  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  retaliatory  measures,  to  which  w  e  w  ere  forced  to  resort. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1818,  Congress  passed  an  act,  by  which  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  were  closed  against  British  vessels,  coming 
from  British  Colonial  ports  closed  against  vessels  of  the  United 
States ;  and  by  which,  also,  British  owners  were  required  to  give  bond 
not  to  land  their  cargoes  in  any  of  the  closed  ports.  This  was  a 
non 'intercourse,  in  British  vessels,  with  ports  closed  by  British  laws 
against  vessels  of  the  United  States.  The  su])plementary  law,  of. 
15th  May,  1820,  was  a  non-intercourse  with  all  British  American 
Colonies,  and  a  prohibition  of  all  articles,  the  produce  of  those  Colo¬ 
nies,  exce])t  the  produce  of  any  Colony  imported  directly  from  itself. 

These  laws  were  intended  to  counteract  the  restrictive  system 
adopted  by  Great  Britain,  and  w  ere  not  enacted  until  repeated  una¬ 
vailing  attempts  were  made  to  settle,  by  negotiation,  the  terms  of  a 
liberal  intercourse. 

The  effect  of  the  several  laws  of  the  two  countries  was  to  produce 
an  entire  interruption  of  commercial  intercourse.  The  Colonies 
were  still  dependent  on  us  for  supplies,  and  the  trade  opened  for  itself 
new  channels,  through  intermediate  ports,  by  which  the  articles  of 
consumption  went  indirectly  to  the  British  West  India  ports,  at  prices 
very  much  advanced  ;  and  the  American  navigation  obtained  the  car¬ 
rying  trade,  w  hich  had  been  before  exclusively  enjoyed  by  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  operation  of  these  laws  was  severely  felt  by  the  Colonists, 
in  the  deranged  state  of  trade,  the  want  of  markets  for  theii*  produc 
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tions,  and  the  increased  value  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  They  were 
loud  and  clamorous  for  relief,  to  which  demands  the  Government  was 
obliged  to  yield,  as  well  as  from  a  sense  of  tlie  impolicy  of  her  laws. 

I’be  first  relaxation  of  the  absolute  and  unqualified  system  of  pro¬ 
hibition,  and  the  first  change  in  the  colonial  policy  of  restriction,  was 
by  the  act  of  Parliament  of  the  24th  June,  1822,  which  opened  a  cer¬ 
tain  list  of  enumerated  ports  in  the  British  American  colonies,  for  the 
importation  of  certain  specified  articles  direct  from  the  producing 
country,  and  for  exportation  direct  to  the  country  of  tlie  carrying  ves¬ 
sel,  and  providing,  also,  for  certain  duties  to  be  levied  on  certain  im¬ 
portable  articles  from  any  foreign  State,  island,  or  country,  and  which 
authorized  the  King,  in  Council,  to  prohibit  trade  and  intercourse  with 
any  country,  if  the  privileges  granted  by  this  act  to  foreign  ships,  are 
not  allowed  to  British  ships  trading  to  such  country. 

On  the  6th  May,  1822,  Congress  passed  an  act  in  anticipation  of 
the  act  of  Parliament  last  referred  to,  but  having  no  precise  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  it  was  contemplated  to 
open  the  trade,  they  were  obliged,  in  order  to  be  prepared,  to  meet 
the  views  of  that  Government  in  any  measure  of  accommodation  they 
might  adopt,  to  give  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  power,  by 
proclamation,  to  declare  the  ports  of  the  United  States  open  to  Brit¬ 
ish  vessels  from  the  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies  under  certain  reci¬ 
procal  rules  and  restrictions,’’ 

The  President  issued  his  proclamation  24th  August,  1822,  declar¬ 
ing  the  ports  open  to  British  vessels,  under  such  restrictions  as, 
in  his  opinion,  corresponded  with  the  terms  on  which  the  ])orts  of ‘the 
Colonies  had  been  opened  to  American  vessels.  There  was  extreme 
difficulty  in  forming  reciprocal  rules  and  restrictions,  correspondent 
to  the  restricted  terms  on  which  the  trade  was  opened  by  the  act  of 
Parliament  of  the  24th  June,  1822.  The  duty  was,  by  reciprocal 
rules  and  restrictions,^^  to  give  like  privileges”  to  those  conferred 
by  their  law.  A  very  equal  and  active  competition  existed  between 
the  shipping  of  the  two  countries.  The  scale  was  nicely  balanced, 
and  the  preponderance  easily  given.  It  was,  therefore,  a  delicate 
operation  to  establish  the  terms  of  an  extensive  intercourse,  involving 
so  many  interests,  national,  as  well  as  individual,  with  a  powerful 
competitor,  acting  upon  a  system  of  restrictions.  It  was  impossible, 
from  the  nature  of  the  trade  and  the  terms  proposed,  to  make  the 
restrictions,  on  our  part,  the  exact  counterparts,  or  to  confer  exactly 
the  same  privileges,  as  those  contained  in  the  act  of  Parliament. 
From  the  existing  state  of  things,  it  was  impossible  to  limit  our  con¬ 
cessions,  or  to  make  our  restrictions  conform  in  kind  to  theirs.  They 
began  by  a  limitation  to  the  direct  trade — prohibition  of  important 
articles — -admission  of  certain  articles  only,  and  these  burthened  by 
a  heavy  duty,  and  an  export  duty  on  the  articles  imported  here.  To 
open  our  ports  by  “  rules  reciprocal,”  and  with  the  like  privileges,” 
the  President  should  have  had  the  power  of  prohibition,  and  should 
have  exercised  it  on  their  most  valuable  staple ;  the  power,  not  of 
removing  existing  duties,  but  of  imposing  additional  ones,  of  pre- 
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scribing  regulations  Tor  the  payment  of  duties  and  port  charges,  and 
designating  the  precise  numher  of  ports  to  he  opened,  equivalent  to 
hers ;  wl)ich  powers  he  did  not  possess.  The  President  opened  tlie 
ports  on  such  terms  as,  with  the  best  advice  and  most  mature  reflec¬ 
tion,  he  deemed  reciprocal  in  cflect.  If  they  were  not  like  privile¬ 
ges,  the  King  in  Council  could  then  have  withdrawn  the  privileges 
from  us,  which  power  he  did  not  exercise. 

One  imporlant  exception  was  made  to  tlic  terms  of  the  proclama¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  British  Minister  required  the  removal  of  the  dis¬ 
criminating  duty  on  foreign  shij)s.  This  claim  w^as  either  founded  on 
the  law  of  the  3d  of  March,  1815,  or  on  the  last  act,  of  the  6th  of 
May,  1822.  If  it  was  founded  on  the  former,  then  no  proof  was  fur¬ 
nished,  such  as  that  law  required,  to  establish  the  fact,  “  that  the  dis¬ 
criminating  or  countervailing  duties,  so  far  as  they  operate  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  United  States,  have  been  abolished”  in  the  West  In¬ 
dia  Colonies.  The  last  act  of  Parliament  did  not  abolish  any  dis¬ 
criminating  or  countervailing  duties ;  besides,  it  was  thought  that  the 
law  of  1815  was  inapplicable,  inasmuch  as  a  special  provision  had 
been  made  for  the  case  of  the  British  West  India  Colonies,  in  the  last 
act  of  Congress,  prescribing  new  terms,  with  regard  to  them,  adapted 
to  their  peculiar  condition,  and  superseding,  as  to  them,  the  act  of  3d 
March,  1815.  Tiic  evidence  offered  w  as  not  until  the  meeting  of  the 
next  Congress,  (when  that  subject  was  again  referred  to  that  body,) 
and  was  not  of  a  satisfactory  character  f  and  Mr,  Canning  declined 
pledging  himself  or  his  Government  to  any  declaration,  that  there 
were  no  discriminatirig  duties  in  the  enumerated  j)orts. 

He  did  not  make  his  claim,  in  the  first  instance,  under  the  law'  of 
1815,  hut  under  the  act  of  the  6th  May,  1822,  which  gave  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  power  to  open  the  ports,  ‘‘subject  to  such  reciprocal  rules 
and  restrictions”  as  he  might  prescribe. 

After  the  publication  of  the  proclamation,  a  direct  appeal  w  as  made 
to  the  President  to  remove,  under  the  authority  of  this  act,  the  dis¬ 
criminating  duty  from  the  British  vessels  arriving  from  Hic  colonies, 
which  he  refused,  because  it  was  not  in  the  competency  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  remove  or  repeal  duties  prescribed  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
pre-existing  and  independent  of  ajiy  restrictions  imposed  by  any  law' 
upon  the  intercourse  with  the  colonies,  and  which  could  only  be  re¬ 
voked  by  the  authority  by  which  it  was  enacted,  and  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  act. 

The  rules  and  restrictions  prescribed  by  the  President,  correspond¬ 
ed,  in  effect,  with  the  terms  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  but  there  were 
discriminations  created  by  this  act  unfavorable  to  American  pioduc- 
tions,  such  as  a  duty  on  importation,  averaging  10  per  cent,  and  on 
exportation  to  the  United  States  of  4  per  cent,  duties,  not  pre-exist¬ 
ing,  but  created  by  the  same  act,  w  hich  opened  the  j)orrs,  which  he 
could  not  countervail  or  counteract  by  any  reciprocal  rules.  The 
exact  or  even  satisfactory  graduation  of  the  privileges  and  restric¬ 
tions  contemplated  by  these  acts,  was  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty, 
and  information  was  immediately  communicated  to  the  British  Go- 
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vernineiu  that  furtlier  measures  would  be  indispensable  on  both 
sideS;  to  obtain  a  result  satisfactory  to  both.” 

This  subject  was  submitted  to  Congress  at  their  next  session,  with 
a  full  explanation  of  all  the  discrepances  of  opinion  which  had  occur¬ 
red  in  the  execution  of  the  law  of  the  preceding  session,  and  as  that 
law  expired  by  its  own  limitation,  it  became  necessary  to  act  again. 

On  tlie  1st  of  March,  1823,  Congress  passed  an  act  suspending  the 
acts  of  1818  and  1820,  &c.  which  opens  a  direct  trade  with  the  enu¬ 
merated  British  colonial  ports,  and  authorizes  the  President,  upon 
proof  that  no  other  or  higher  duties  of  tonnage  or  impost,  or  charges, 
&c.  upon  American  vessels,  or  upon  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchan¬ 
dise  imported  therein,  are  exacted  than  upon  British  vessels,  or  the 
like  goods,  w  ares,  and  merchandise  imported  from  elsewhere^  to  issue 
his  proclamation  declaring  that  no  other  or  higher  duties  of  tonnage 
or  impost,  or  charges,  &c.  upon  British  vessels  coming  from  the  said 
ports,  or  the  goods,  w  ares,  and  merchandise  imported  therein,  shall 
be  levied,  than  on  American  vessels,  or  the  goods,  wares  and  mer¬ 
chandise  imported  therein. 

This  act  was  passed ^visedly,  and  with  great  unanimity^  \vith  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  point  in  issue  between  the  two  countries, 
with  all  the  correspondence  on  the  subject. 

This  law  contemplated  a  mutual  repeal  of  all  discriminating  or 
countervailing  duties  of  any  kind.  It  tendered  a  removal  of  discrim¬ 
inating  duties  imposed  by  our  laws  on  British  vessels  in  this  trade, 
and  the  repeal  of  the  impost  duty  imposed  on  our  produce  by  their 
laws. 

The  effect  of  the  w^ord  elsewhere,  w^as  discussed  and  well  under¬ 
stood.  It  was  inserted  because  it  w^as  the  most  apt  and  expressive 
word  to  meet  the  case.  The  import  of  the  word  was  distinctly  seen 
by  the  British  Minister,  to  whom  the  bill  was  submitted  on  its  pass¬ 
age.  The  word  was  intended  to  mean  any  ofAer  place  than  the  place 
of  importation,  and  in  contradistinction  to  smy  foreign  place. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  at  this  stage,  the  two  Governments  came 
fairly  to  issue.  The  one  offering  an  equalization  of  duties,  by  repeal¬ 
ing  the  import  duty  on  one  side,  and  removing  the  alien  duty  on  the 
other,  while  the  other  party  insists  to  retain  the  7th  section  imposing 
a  duty  of  importation,  and  demands  the  removal  of  our  duties. 

The  act  of  Congress  opened  the  direct  trade  wdth  the  colonies,  wdth 
no  other  inequality  than  the  discriminating  duty.  We  did  not  ask 
the  repeal  of  their  duty  of  importation,  but  proposed,  if  ours  w  as  in¬ 
convenient,  to  remove  it,  provided  they  removed  theirs  ;  wliich  was 
a  matter  of  strict  justice,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  will  be 
made  to  appear. 

At  this  stage,  the  British  Government  had  this  question  in  their 
own  hands.  They  had  the  right,  1st.  To  let  the  trade  remain  w^here 
the  laws  now  placed  it.  2dly,  To  remove  these  restrictions  mutually. 
3dly.  To  countervail  it  by  another  equal  duty.  4tli.  To  open  the 
trade  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  5th.  To  negotiate ;  and,  lastly,  to 
restore  the  interdict.  She  refused  to  remove  her  duty;  she  laid  a 
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rctaliiitory  duty  equal  to  our  alien  duty  ;  opened  her  ports  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  has  now  excluded  us  from  any  participation. 

Thus  far  the  regulations  of  the  two  countries  has  depended  on  legis¬ 
lation.  At  every  period  in  its  progress,  the  representatives  of  tlie 
great  interests  it  concerns,  have  been  consulted,  and  the  wisdom  of 
Congress,  aided  by  the  experience  of  tlie  Executive,  has  directed  our 
course.  The  failure  to  adjust  this  commercial  intercourse  upon 
equal  terms,  l)as  arisen  from  the  value  of  the  principles  it  involved, 
the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  arranging,  harmoniously,  all  the  parts  of  a 
complicated  system,  and  the  sensibility  wliicli  each  nation  feels  to  its 
own  interest. 

Your  Committee  will  present  a  short  view  of  this  question,  and 
without  imputing  to  Great  Britain  any  thing  but  a  proper  sense  of 
her  own  rights  and  duties,  attempt  to  vindicate  the  principles  wliich 
have  influenced  the  conduct  of  this  Government.  It  will  be  a  matter 
of  gratulation  to  every  American  citizen,  to  know,  it  it  shall  so  ap¬ 
pear,  that  the  policy  of  the  country  has  been  wise  and  Just  and  libe¬ 
ral.  That  we  have  adhered,  with  the  dignity  wliich  becomes  the 
character  of  the  nation,  to  her  rights,  and  that  she,  at  least,  has  not 
been  in  the  wrong,  and  cannot  be  answerable  for  the  consequences, 
to  whatever  result  it  may  lead. 

The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Colonies  was 
mutually  advantageous  to  their  agriculture  and  navigation.  For 
seven  years  after  the  peace  it  was  her  avowed  object  to  exclude  us 
from  any  participation  in  its  benefits.  It  was  ours  to  oppose  such  a 
pretension.  We  have  been  driven  into  this  commercial  struggle,  by 
the  spirit  of  her  legislation,  which  left  us  no  option  but  the  recognition 
or  resistance  of  her  exclusive,  monopolizing  system.  When  she  made 
partial  relaxations,  she  expected  gcnei*al  concessions.  When  she  of¬ 
fered  a  restricted  and  limited  trade,  she  asked  a  free  access  to  all  our 
ports,  a  trade  in  all  productions,  and  to  be  absolv*ed  from  all  restraints 
and  burthens.  We  have  met  every  overture  in  the  spirit  of  liberality. 

We  tendei  ed  her  a  free  commercial  intercourse,  which  she  declined 
to  accept.  When  she  excluded  us  from  her  Colonial  ports,  we  closed 
our  ports  against  British  vessels  coming  from  ports  closed  against  us. 
When  she  opened  her  jiorts  to  a  direct  trade,  we  did  the  same.  When 
she  admitted  our  vessels  with  certain  enumerated  articles,  we  opened 
all  our  ports  to  all  her  productions.  When  she  asked  the  removal  of 
our  discriminating  duty,  we  required,  as  a  precedent  condition,  and  as 
a  fair  equivalent,  the  repeal  of  the  imjiort  duty;  a  discrimination 
highly  unfavorable  to  our  productions,  as  ours  was  to  their  vessels. 
When  she  oflered  us  a  fair  competition  in  the  vesselsj  wc  offered  the 
same  in  the  vessels  and  productions  of  both  countries,  by  the  removal 
of  all  unequal  duties,  charges,  and  discriminations.  When  she  per¬ 
sisted  in  the  right  to  levy  the  import  duty,  and  to  demand  the  rejieal 
of  our  duty,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  retaliation,  levied  a  similar  counter¬ 
vailing  duty,  we,  on  our  part,  fatigued  with  the  conflict,  anxious  to 
avoid  collision,  unwilling  to  disturb  the  intercourse  then  in  successful 
operation,  and  desirous  to  try  the  effect  of  the  experiment,  declined  to 
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proceed  any  further  in  this  counteracting  system,  in  the  hope  that  the 
contemplated  negotiation,  which  had  now  become  indispensable, 
would,  upon  amicable  explanation,  lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  distinction  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  we  have  not  at  any 
time  required  of  her  the  repeal  of  her  commercial  law.  We  have 
merely  refused  to  repeal  our  ow^n. 

The  abstract  right  of  Great  Britain  to  make  her  own  laws;  to 
foster  her  Colonies ;  to  protect  her  trade  and  navigation,  was  never 
denied,  and  is  undeniable.  So,  also,  have  we  the  right,  which  is 
equally  sacred  and  binding,  of  cherishing  our  interests  and  our  in¬ 
stitutions. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  right  to  supply  her  Colonies,  and  protect 
her  productions,  in  her  owui  markets,  was  a  fundamental  law'  of  her 
policy,  upon  which  was  founded  her  colonial  jwwer  and  maritime 
strength,  and  which  she  could  not  surrender.  And  is  not  our  trade 
and  our  navigation,  which  are  also  connected  with  our  agriculture, 
equally  the  foundation  of  our  strength  and  power  ?  These  are  vital 
interests  to  both.  But  the  policy  by  which  she  regulates  those  inte¬ 
rests  is  founded  in  a  system  of  artificial  rules,  wiiich  she  modifies 
evei  y  day,  to  suit  her  purposes.  There  is  nothing  sacred  in  them. 
They  change  w  ith  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  and  the  changing 
scenes  of  the  political  world.  They  have  lately  professed  a  new 
theory,  and  have,  in  many  instances,  since  this  discussion  began,  al¬ 
tered  the  colonial  systeni,  w  ith  which  the  rights  of  navigation  w'ere 
intimately  blended.  In  tl>e  last  fifty  years  this  system  has  under¬ 
gone  an  entire  change.  In  the  beginning,  Ireland  itself  was  a  de¬ 
pendency,  and  was  made  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  parent 
State ;  but  under  wiser  councils  she  has  been  freed  from  its  restraints. 
At  that  time,  a  rigid  exclusion  of  the  Colonies  from  all  commercial 
intercourse,  except  with  the  mother  country,  was  the  fixed  law  of 
colonization,  and  was  a  part  of  the  international  law.  But  the  act  of 
1825,  and  the  very  laws  we  have  been  considering,  are  deviations 
from  the  old  code ;  and  every  session  of  Parliament  produces  some 
new  project  of  innovation.  A  new'  light  has  broke  in  on  legislation, 
which  has  exposed  the  errors  of  their  exclusive  systems.  '  Trade  must 
be  released  from  the  thraldom  of  regulation.  The  colonial  posses¬ 
sions  of  Great  Britain  have  become  so  extensive  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  a  new  code  has  become  necessary. 

By  this  colonial  system,  while  slie  claims  her  intercolonial  trade, 
that  is,  the  exclusive  right  of  supplying  and  carrying  for  all  her  vast 
possessions,  and,  as  far  as  she  can,  all  commerce  with  them,  she  ex¬ 
pects  us  to  abandon  to  her  the  only  protection  we  have  given  to  oiu 
navigation. 

The  right  to  carry  between  the  Colonies,  and  between  Colonies 
and  the  mother  country,  is  the  right  merely  to  tlie  coasting  trade, 
w'hich  we  also  claim  to  appropriate  to  ourselves,  and  which  we  have 
secured  to  our  shipping  by  our  law's.  But  it  is  the  right  of  the  na¬ 
tion  which  they  may  regulate  or  abolish  at  will,  or  which  they  may 
-  yield  to  the  fair  competition  of  any  nation  who  may  offer  a  suitable 
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c(|uivalcnt.  There  is  nothing  sacred  in  the  right,  and  England  ina^ 
and  would  do  so,  if  it  was  her  interest,  or  if  the  advantage  was 
greater  than  the  sacrifice,  With  hci*  it  is  a  question  of  power  and 
profit.  If  it  is  a  riglit  which  England  cannot  surrender,  it  must  be 
a  vei*y  valuable  privilege  which  they  ask  us  to  yield  to  them  ;  and  if 
it  is  valuable,  it  was  worth  contending  for,  for  exactly  as  it  is  profit¬ 
able  to  them,  is  it  injurious  to  us.  We  have  not  demanded  of  her  to 
surrender  any  of  these  advantages.  We  merely  claim  to  exercise 
ours  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  way. 

Jn  opening  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies  tons,  it  })rcscnted  the  inqui¬ 
ry,  how  far  such  preferences  as  she  claimed  to  herself  wci'e  compati¬ 
ble  with  the  liberal  princijdes  on  which  we  opened  the  trade  to  her  ? 
Whether  what  she  offered  us  was  a  just  equivalent  for  the  extensive 
market,  and' liici'ative  trade,  which  we  gave  her  ?  It  was  a  question 
of  equivalents.  Great  Britain  nominally  opened  her  colonial  ports  to 
our  trade  and  navigation.  In  the  first  place,  she  prohibited  several 
articles  of  primary  necessity  and  of  great  value,  which  our  country 
produced,  and  then  protected  all  the  productions  of  her  North  Ameri¬ 
can  possessions.  The  balance,  which  she  was  unable  to  supply  her¬ 
self,  which  no  othei*  nation  could  furnish  certainly  so  cheaply,  and  for 
w  hich  her  colonies  were  dependent,  she  offered  us  ;  but  still,  burthened 
with  a  heavy  duty.  In  return,  we  gave  her  an  open  unrestricted  ad¬ 
mission,  with  all  her  productions,  into  all  our  ports,  wdiere  her  articles 
met  with  little  competition  from  ours.  The  market  she  opened  to  us, 
was  in  some  articles  entirely  filled,  and  in  all  others  partially  supplied 
by  her,  from  her  own  cohxnies,  by  her  own  vessels,  upon  terms  exclu¬ 
sively  favorable  to  her  trade  and  navigation.  And,  in  consideration 
of  opening  such  ports  and  markets,  so  supplied,  and  under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  she  demands  the  free  admission  of  her  vessels  and  productions 
into  our  ports,  on  the  same  terms  as  our  own. 

It  was  a  question,  not  of  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  lay  duties 
and  regulate  her  affairs  ;  but  whether,  under  the  circumstances  stated, 
she  was  warranted  in  demanding  of  us  a  repeal  of  the  alien  duties  ? 

Congress  had  in  view,  the  equalization  of  all  duties  and  charges  of 
every  kind,  and  the  free  admission  of  the  vessels  and  produce  of  each 
country,  in  the  ports  of  the  other,  upon  the  same  tei*ms.  The  like  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,  as  well  as  the  vessels  of  each,  should  meet 
in  the  same  ports  on  equal  competition  ;  and  w  liile  the  impositions  on 
our  pi’oduce  in  their  ports  remained,  the  discriminating  duty  was  a 
necessary  measure  of  self  defence. 

Your  committee  can  perceive  no  foundation,  either  in  nature  or  law, 
for  the  difference  between  colonial  and  other  commerce  ;  or  between 
colonial  Powers  and  those  havijig  no  colonies.  The  right  to  regulate 
commerce  in  general,  is  tlie  same  as  the  riglit  to  regulate  it  for  colo¬ 
nics.  The  riglit  to  open  and  close  the  ports  of  the  colonies,  is  the 
same  as  the  right  by  w  liich  she  does  the  same  thing  in  the  ports  of  the 
mother  country.  They  are  both  included  in  the  general  right,  claim¬ 
ed  by  all  nations,  to  regulate  its  own  affairs  in  its  own  way.  Upon 
this  principle,  Great  Britain  has  the  right  on  which  she  has  always 
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practised,  of  maintaining  a  monopoly  in  her  intercolonial  trade, 
throughout  her  extensive  possessions.  But  this  right  is  limited  to 
her  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  goes  no  further.  The  moment  she 
attempts  a  foreign  commerce,  slie  invades  the  jurisdiction  of  another 
State  possessing  the  same  right. 

Great  Britain  has  an  undoubted  right  to  regulate  the  trade  and  na¬ 
vigation  ot  her  colonies.  So  have  we  equally  the  right  to  regulate 
our  commercial  intercourse  with  them.  She  has  the  right  to  open  or 
close  her  ports.  So  have  we  also.  She  may  grant  or  refuse  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  a  trade  with  her  Colonies  to  foreign  Powers ;  so  may  we, 
likewise,  grant  or  refuse  the  indulgence  of  a  trade  from  the  Colonies 
of  any  foreign  Power,  to  our  ports.  But  no  nation  can  gain  any  thing 
by  the  assertion  of  such  principles.  Nations  are  mutually  dependent 
on  each  other;  no  one  can  claim  any  peculiar  rights  or  exemptions,  or 
any  exclusive  benefits  or  privileges.  We  are  all  equal.  Commerce 
when  carried  on  between  different  nations,  must  depend  on  compacts, 
and  they  must  result  from  the  mutually  beneficial  terms  on  which 
they  are  stipulated  :  and  this  in  every  case  leads  to  the  inquiry  “  what 
«are  the  equal  ainl  reciprocal  conditions.”  under  which  commerce  may 
be  carried  on,  and  these  conditions  require  the  assent  of  both  parties, 
each  of  whom  owes  to  the  other  to  be  governed  by  what  is  just. 

If,  therefore.  Great  Britain  has  for  seven  years  monopolized  the 
trade  betw-een  her  Colonies  and  this  country  without  compact,  that  at 
least  is  intrusive,  if  without  equivalent,  it  is  unjust^  and  if  with  per¬ 
mission,  it  is  a  boon.  If  because  this  state  of  things  cannot  be  longer 
tolerated,  or  she  cannot  have  this  trade  upon  her  own  terms,  she  in¬ 
terdicts  our  commerce  wdth  her  Colonies,  it  would  seem  to  require  no 
law  to  forbid  her  intrusion  into  our  ports,  but  the  delicacy  wiiich  the 
law  of  the  case  would  impose.  But  if  that  is  not  adequate,  no  nation 
could,  with  a  proper  sense  of  its  rights  and  dignity,  hesitate  to  apply 
the  proper  law  to  the  case. 

If  she  finds  in  our  ports  an  ample  market  for  her  productions, 
and  a  cheap  supply  for  the  w^ants  of  her  Colonies  upon  what  princi¬ 
ple  of  justice  can  she  ask  to  appropriate  to  herself,  without  equiva¬ 
lent,  all  the  advantages  of  the  intercourse,  and  upon  wliat  principle  of 
self-respect,  could  we  permit  it  to  a  nation,  wdio,  in  her  ow  n  peculiar 
but  emphatic  language,  “has  applied  the  interdict  to  us  ?” 

The  principle  of  equal  competition,  founded  on  a  just  reciprocity, 
resulting,  (if  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things.)  in  a  fair  participation, 
is  the  basis  of  all- our  laws  and  negotiations.  We  ask  no  advantage  but 
what  may  result  from  our  peculiar  position  and  the  character  of  our 
People. 

We  offer  to  all  nations  the  utmost  freedom  of  commercial  inter¬ 
course,  founded  on  principles  of  equality.  We  proceed  step  by  step 
with  every  nation,  in  adapting  our  laws  of  trade  to  their  peculiar  sys¬ 
tems,  either  enlarging  or  restraining  the  liberty  of  commerce,  and 
graduating  it  by  an  exact  scale  of  reciprocity,  and  from  this  rule  we 
cannot  w  ith  safety  depart. 

When,  therefore,  Great  Britain,  moved  by  whatever  cause  of  iie 
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terest,  necessity,  or  convenience,  desires  an  intercourse  between  Iier 
Colonies  and  this  country,  slie  must  consult  witli  us  on  the  equal,  fair 
and  mutually  beneficial  conditions  on  which  both  parties  may  engage 
in  it,  “and  should  any  nation,  (in  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,)  con¬ 
trary  to  our  wishes,  suppose  it  may  better  find  its  advantage,  by  con¬ 
tinuing  its  system  of  prohibitions,  duties,  and  regulations,  it  behoves 
us  to  protect  our  citizens,  their  commerce  and  navigation,  by  counter- 
proliibilions,  duties,  and  regulations,  also.  Free  cominci  ce  and  navi¬ 
gation  arc  not  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  restrictions  and  vexations, 
nor  are  they  likely  to  produce  a  relaxation  of  them.” 

The  attempt  by  mere  acts  of  legislation,  to  adjust  the  principles  of 
this  intercourse,  upon  terms  satisfactory  to  both,  had  proved  abortive, 
and  negotiations  were,  by  mutual  arrangements,  ojiencd  in  London  in 
1824,  and,  after  a  full  discussion,  tlie  conferences  were  closed  to  give 
time  for  reference  of  the  subject,  is  order  to  prepare  for  the  renewal 
of  it  at  a  convenient  time. 

The  instructions  conformed  to  the  principle  of  our  laws,  the  remov¬ 
al  of  the  alien  duty  on  vessels,  and  tlie  repeal  of  the  duty  of  importa- 
tioii.  This  principle  had  been  maintained  uniformly  by  the  acts  of 
Congress.  If  there  had  been  a  disposition  here  to  abandon  the  ground, 
or  to  vary  the  principle,  it  might  have  been  done  by  legislation.  Tliere 
was  no  motive  then,  if  the  Executive  had  felt  authorized,  to  change  our 
position  in  the  first  instance.  But  in  the  hope  that  some  concession  or 
compromise  might  be  effected,  and  other  valuable  rights  secured,  the  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  connected  with  it;  aright  which  na¬ 
turally  pertains  to  the  Colonial  trade.  The  fixed  policy  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  favoring  and  fostering  her  North  American  possessions,  ren¬ 
dered  her  tenacious  of  the  ground  she  had  taken ;  and  a  hope  was  in¬ 
dulged,  that  this  right,  invaluable  to  a  portion  of  our  country,  and 
which  turned  a  lucrative  trade  within  tite  sphere  of  her  cmnmerce, 
would  he  made  the  basis  of  an  accommodation.  But  she  declined  to 
consider  tliem  together. 

I’he  first  object  of  the  negotiation  was  to  explain  and  discuss  the 
subject ;  to  compai  e  opinions,  and.  if  no  agreement  was  made,  to  ob¬ 
tain  their  views  and  propositions,  to  be  referred  here  for  examination, 
and,  finally,  to  conclude  a  convention  embracing  all  points  arising  out 
of  the  Colonial  question. 

The  British  Ministers  presented  their  proposition  in  the  paper  L, 
and  their  remarks  and  explanations  in  the  paper  marked  W.  The 
Minister  not  being  authorized  to  accept  them,  took  them  for  reference 
to  this  Government,  and  which  necessarily  suspended  the  negotiation. 

Various  causes,  perfectly  well  known  to  the  British  Government, 
and  sutiicient  to  evince  that  no  intentional  neglect  or  insensibility  to 
the  subject,  but  causes  under  tlie  control  of  events,  unforeseen  and  un¬ 
controllable,  had  delayed  the  renewal  of  the  negotiations, 

Tlie  British  Government,  in  their  pi*oposals,  had  varied  the  ground 
on  which  the  question  before  stood,  and  had  now  tendered  a  modifica¬ 
tion  on  the  piHnciple  of  compromise,  which  was  conceived  and  com¬ 
municated  in  the  most  amicable  sentiments,  and  tlie  most  sincere  de^ 
sire  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  conclusion. 
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it  presented  a  new  question.  It  was  the  refusal  <o  treat  on  our 
terms ;  and  their  ultimatum,  accompanied,  however,  witli  pledges, 
that  if  the  terms  proposed  operated  injuriously  to  one  party  and  ad¬ 
vantageously  to  the  other,  that  such  additional  laws  and  regulations 
should  be  adopted  as  the  case  required  ;  and  witli  assurances  that 
they  would  always  place  us  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nation, 
and  gradually  conforming,  as  circumstances  would  permit,  to  the  law 
of  1815. 

It  involved  either  the  abandonment  of  our  proposition,  or  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  negotiations  ;  the  acceptance  of  the  contingent  proposi¬ 
tion,  or  the  tender  of  new  propositions,  and  the  considei*ation  of  what 
those  should  be. 

The  responsibility  of  the  officer  charged  with  the  diplomatic  rela 
tions,  in  concluding  an  arrangement  affecting  so  many  interests,  re¬ 
quired  great  caution  in  the  decision,  and  time  for  reflection  and  con¬ 
sultation. 

A  short  but  busy  session  ensued,  which  left  no  time  but  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  business  of  the  Executive  Department.  At  the  close  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  a  new  administration  came  into  office,  with  an  entire  new  orga¬ 
nization.  Our  Minister  (Mr.  Rush)  at  London  returned,  and  Mr. 
King  immediately  replaced  him,  and  preparations  were  made  to  re¬ 
new  the  suspended  negotiation. 

Embracing  several  subjects  of  great  magnitude  and  deep  interest 
to  this  country,  for  which  it  was  impossible  to  prepare  instructions  at 
once,  by  an  officer  charged  with  extensive  diplomatic  and  consular 
correspondence,  considerably  increased  at  that  time,  instructions 
were,  in  the  first  instance,  given  for  the  negotiation  of  the  indemnity 
for  the  slaves,  then  of  most  urgent  necessity  ;  and  the  other  instruc¬ 
tions  were  to  follow  as  soon  as  tliey  could  be  prepared. 

Mr.  King  arrived  in  England  in  August,  1825,  in  very  bad  health. 
The  British  Cabinet  were  dispersed,  and  not  expected  to  reassemble 
until  late  in  the  season.  In  the  mean  time.  Great  Britain  passed  two 
acts,  of  June  and  July,  which  presented  a  new  policy,  and  opened  new 
considerations  for  the  acceptance  of  this  Government.  Mr.  King’s 
indisposition  continued,  and  finally  left  no  hope  of  his  being  able  to 
conduct  the  arduous  negotiations  confided  to  him,  and,  consequently, 
it  Avas  unnecessary  to  forward  the  instructions.  Preparations,  at  the 
friendly  suggestion  of  the  British  Minister,  were  immediately  made 
for  a  joint  mission,  but,  Mr.  King  desiring  to  return,  Mi*.  Gallatin 
was  appointed  sole  Minister,  and  furnished  with  instructions. 

Considerable  time  had  elapsed,  but  under  circumstances  occurring 
under  the  eye  of  the  British  Minister,  and  of  which  he  was  regularly 
informed.  No  impatience,  however,  was  manifested,  and,  since  the 
British  coun’tervailing  duty  of  1823,  by  which  they  put  themselves,  on 
their  own  principles,  on  an  equality,  we  were  the  aggrieved  party. 
In  March,  1826,  the  British  Minister  informed  this  Government  that 
the  Ministers  on  their  part,  were  appointed  to  resume,  forthw  ith,  the 
important  negotiations  pending  betw  een  the  two  countries.  He  sug¬ 
gests,  also,  the  propriety  of  joining  another  minister  to  conduct  the 
negotiation. 
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No  intimation  was  given  that  any  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
views  or  policy  of  the  Government.  No  (lisHalislaction  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  state  of  the  ti*atle  ;  an  ardent  desire  manifested  to  resume  the  nego¬ 
tiation,  but  without  a  remark  on  the  delay,  w  iiich  they  knew^  was  una¬ 
voidable,  and  it  was  distinctly  known  to  the  British  Minister  that  in¬ 
structions  would  be  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Ministei*  by  the  end  of  May, 
w  inch  it  was  thought  would  be  as  soon  as  Mr.  (iailatin  could  arrive, 
who  was  to  be  chai-ged  with  them.  Tlie  instructions,  without  any  re¬ 
ference  to  the  time  they  were  draw  n  up,  were  nei  essarily  dated  after 
the  appointment  of  the  Minister  to  w  liom  they  were  directed. 

Mr.  Gallatin  aridves,  and.  tvvo  days  after,  the  Order  in  Council 
issues,  w  ithout  notice  or  explanation.  An  order  w  hich  not  oidy  annuls 
all  the  law  s  to  winch  reference  has  been  made,  [but]  cutsolf,  abruptly, 
all  negotiation,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  British  West  India  ( ’olo- 
nies  ;  which  entirely  changes  the  relation  of  the  two  countries  ;  is 
at  variance  with  the  sejitiments  and  projmsitions  referred  to  us, 
and  irreconcilable  with  the  invitations  received  during  the  Spring  of 
1826,  to  continue  the  negotiations. 

Your  committee  have  stated  these  occm*rences.  because  they  justify 
the  conduct  of  tliis  Government,  and  they  forbear  to  make  any  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain. 

The  acts  of  Parliament  of  June  and  July  contained  the  principles 
of  a  new'  system  of  colonial  policy,  the  object  of  which  w  as  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  trade  to  the  Spanish  Ameiacan  Colonies,  by  entrepots  in  her 
West  India  Islands,  uj)on  the  w  ar  ehousing  plan,  and  to  open  the  trade 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  had  not  belbi  e  enjoyed  it,  ujron  certain 
restrictions,  but  not  to  those  (not  having  Colonies)  who  should  give 
her  like  or  equal  privileges,  but  who  should  place  her  “  on  a  footing 
of  the  most  favored  nation.” 

These  laws  were  fi’amed  with  views  to  her  own  general  trade, 
both  with  this  hemisphere  and  the  Eui'opean  Continent,  thi-ough  her 
West  India  Colonies.  It  w  as  not  known  or  expressed  to  be  a  tender 
of  the  fixed  and  unaltei*able  law  s  of  her  trade.  It  w  as  not  thought  to 
contain  a  sine  qua  non,  nor  believed  to  anticipate  the  I’esult  of  nego- 
tiat'ons  pendirig  between  us,  wiiich  we  were  long  after  invited  to  re¬ 
sume.  The  nations  who  had  colonies  could  and  did  accept  the  terms  ; 
but,  to  those  that  had  no  colonies,  the  terms  w  ere  unequal.  Great 
Britain  opens  a  restricted  ti  ade  to  her  Colonies,  and  admits  all  on  an 
equal  footing.  We,  having  no  restrictions,  are  to  admit  her  on  the 
footing  of  the  most  favored  nation.  There  is  no  reciprocity  in  this, 
although  it  is  possible,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  such  terms  may 
be  acceptable. 

These  laws  were  not  notified  to  us  as  containing  the  British  ultima¬ 
tum,  or  as  intended,  (if  not  accepted,)  to  supersede  the  established  re¬ 
gulations  between  us. 

They  contained  numerous  sections  and  great  complexity  ;  they 
were  in)perfectly  understood,  differently  construed,  and  left  us  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  extent  of  the  concession  we  w  er#"  required  to  make,  in  plac¬ 
ing  them  on  the  “footing  of  the  most  favored  nation expressions 
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which  have  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion,  and  which  are  hy  no 
means  settled.  Nothing  can  be  more  vague  and  undelined  than  those 
terms,  and  there  was  no  limitation  totlie  concession  in  tlie  broad  con¬ 
struction  which  has  been  given  to  it.  It  involved,  however,  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  points  which  had  been  always  refused  in  the  ne¬ 
gotiations,  and  one,  especially,  which,  at  that  time,  was  thought,  by 
the  most  experienced  merchants  and  statesmen,  to  be  a  dangerous  ex¬ 
periment,  and  for  which  there  was  no  equivalent  :  that  is,  the  right 
to  perform  what  has  been  called  the  triple  voyage,  by  w  hich  she 
escapes  from  the  direct  voyage,  and  passes  from  England  to  our  ports 
with  hei*  productions,  and  then  takes  a  cargo  of  ours  for  the  AYest 
Indies,  and  thence  w  ith  colonial  produce  elsew  here. 

After  a  due  examination  of  this  law^,  it  w  as  deemed  by  tlie  Execu¬ 
tive  better  to  continue  tlie  negotiation,  with  a  view,  1st,  to  a  perma¬ 
nent  regulation  by  ireaty,  w  hen  full  explanations  would  be  made  and 
all  doubts  removed.  2d.  in  the  hope  of  connecting  with  it  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  tlie  right  of  navigating  the  St.  Law  rence,  with  which  it  is 
almost  inseparably  connected.  3d.  Regulations  with  regard  to  co¬ 
lonial  charges,  consuls,  &c.  and,  lastly,  a  respectful  compliance  with 
the  expectations  manifested  by  the  British  Govei’umeiit,  in  appointing 
^Ministers  to  conduct  the  negotiations  with  us,  (w  ithout  reservation,) 
and  to  which  our  concurrence  was  invited. 

The  subject  was  brought  before  the  Senate  at  the  last  Session. 
These  and  other  reasons  induced  the  Committee  of  Commerce  to  de¬ 
cline  to  legislate  on  the  subject.  It  was  then  referred  to  another  com¬ 
mittee,  w  iio  l  eported  a  bill,  not  to  place  the  commerce  on  the  terms 
prescribed  in  the  act  of  Parliament,  but  to  remove  the  discriminat¬ 
ing  duties.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  disapproved  of  the  bill,  be¬ 
lieving  it  safer  to  trust  the  whole  subject  to  the  pending  negotiations, 
and  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  regulations  of  trade  by  acts 
of  legislation,  llie  instructions  afterwards  given  ev  ince  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  this  Government,  to  terminate  this  commercial  warfare 
with  a  nation  with  whom  we  have  so  many  connexions,  even  at 
great  sacrifice. 

They  were  framed  in  conformity  to  opinions  expressed  by  a  large 
portion  of  tlie  Senate,  and,  as  w  as  believed,  to  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  public  mind. 

Experience  has  shewn  that  we  were  able  to  engage  in  a  fair 
competition  in  the  trade  allowed  us  ;  that  it  was  mutually  beneficial. 
It  w^as  ascertained  that  Great  Britain  could  not  yield  the  point  so  long 
in  dispute,  and  we  had  the  alternative  to  yield,  or  obstinately  adhere,  and 
incur  all  the  injury  to  both  parties  by  au  interruption  of  tlie  intercourse. 

It  is  believed  by  the  Committee  that,  upon  the  principles  of  recipro¬ 
city,  this  Government  has  contended  for  its  just  rights.  It  w^as  an  ef¬ 
fect  to  place  our  productions  of  agriculture  in  the  colonial  markets  upon 
an  equal  footing.  The  surrender  which  has  been  made,  is  believed 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  that  interest  but  under  the 
hope,  if  the  competition  should  be  found  prejudicial,  that  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  will  redeem  her  pledge  made  in  her  proposals,  (marked  W,)  of  do¬ 
ing  us  justice. 
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We  liave  coTitencied  for  those  rights  as  long  as  the  contest  was  use¬ 
ful.  Wc  have  no  vain  pride  of  opinion  or  ambition  of  carrying  a  j)oint, 
Wc  have  addressed  ourselves  to  their  reason  and  justice,  but  williout 
success  ;  and  we  yield  to  the  necessity,  without  conceding  the  argu¬ 
ment,  w  hich  places  before  us  only  the  surrender  of  our  opinion  or 
the  sacrilice  of  gr(*at  intei*csts  to  both  parties. 

It  is  not  necessary  now'  to  rcllect  upon  the  past,  except  so  far  as  to 
vindicate  ourselves. 

I'he  (piestion  now'  presented  is  the  relation  in  which  we  now  stand. 
SIio  has  abruptly  cut  off  the  intercourse  with  us.  'I'he  inf|uiry  is,  what 
measure  must  we  adopt  in  this  new  and  unexpected  stateof  things  ?, 

Your  committee  have  given  to  this  subject  the  attention  it  merited. 
They  are  obliged  to  pass  over  many  remarks  and  rellections  which 
arise  out  of  the  investigation  of  the  laws,  and  the  diplomatic  inler- 
coursc  connected  with  it  in  ordei*  to  bring  to  the  view  of  the  Senate 
the  remaining  question,  what  measures  this  Government,  fromasense 
of  self  respect,  and  tlie  just  rights  of  the  nation,  ouglit  to  adopt  ? 

Your  committee  have  prepared  a  bill,  the  explanation  of  which  will 
(levidope  tiic  opinions  aiid  motiv  es  by  which  they  are  governed.  From 
tlie  considerations  heretofore  given  they  recommend  to  open  this  trade 
upon  the  most  liueral  basis.  But  if  Gi'eat  Britain  should  refuse  to 
accept  the  olfer  they  recommend  an  entire  interdiction  of  the  inter¬ 
course. 


The  bill,  therefore,  provides  that  from  and  after  the  thirtieth  day  of 
September  next,  the  ])ortsof  the  United  States  shall  be  and  remain 
closed  against  antf  and  every  vessel^  arriving  by  sea  from  any  port  or 
place  in  the  British  colonies  or  possessions  therein  enumerated,  (includ¬ 
ing  all  not  embraced  by  the  general  Convention,)  provided  it  shall  not 
iiv>t  take  effect  or  go  into  operation,  if  before  thattimethc  President  shall . 
receive  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  said  Colonies  and  possessions  are 
open  to  tlje  admission  of  vessels  of  the  United  States,  coming  from  the 
United  Slates.  Tliat  tl»eir  vessels  and  cargoes  are  not  subject  to  any 
other  or  higher  duties  or  charges  than  British  vessels  and  their  cargoes 

from  the  United  States.  That  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  mav  im- 

•> 

})orl;  into  the  colonies,  from  tlie  United  States,  any  article  the  produce  of 
the  United  States,  w  hich  a  British  vessel  can. by  law'  import  from  the 
United  States  into  the  colonies  ;  and  that  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States  may  export  to  any  country  whatever,  other  than  the  dominions 
of  Great  Britain,  any  article  from  the  said  colonics,  which  vessels  of 
Great  Britain  may  export  tiierefrom.  And  if  the  President  shall  re¬ 
ceive  the  evidence,  lie  shall  issue  his  pi*ocIamation  to  open  our  jKirts 
to  all  vessels  ;  to  cfjualizc  the  duties  and  chai’ges  on  American  and 
British  vessels  :  and,  from  the  date  of  the  jiroclamation,  the  acts  of  1818, 
1820  and  1823  shall  be  repealed;  audit  further  provides  that  the 
direct  trade  only  may  be  opened  on  the  same  terms. 

It  w  ill  he  ])erceived  tliat  if  the  terms  proposed  are  accepted,  all  our 
laws  on  tiie  subject  are  repealed,  and  the  discrimination  removed — 
that  Great  Britain  will  he  no  longer  restricted  to  the  direct  voyage; 
but  that  tlic  circuit/ms  voyage  through  oui*  ports  to  her  colonies  is 
opened  to  her  navigation.’ 
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This  concession  is  understood  to  have  been  embraced  in  the  terms 
of  the  act  of  Parliament  of  1825.  It  was  one  of  the  nrincinal  diffi- 

the  terms  o^TTr'’  ‘^‘’"^•‘'ci  ing  the  pmposition  of  accepting 

tlie  teims  of  that  law,  for  whatever  other  undefined  claims  ini«4t  he 

in  It,  and  admitted  of  no  doubt.  A  great  degree  of  rennenance  was 

S  th-itT  V ■"?  1*°,“'®  of  “‘is  privPc|e.  It  was 

<  id  that  British  vessels  laden  with  their  maimfactiii-es,  ivoiild  he  dis- 

to  Bie  colonies,  and  from  thence  elsewhere.  *  * 

1  hat  this  would  give  decided  advantages  over  us  in  the  tra.le  he 
ween  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  the  exte.A  of  which  could  mA 
e  foreseen  or  calculated,  and  for  which  the  colonial  trade  would  iford 
no  advantage  worth  the  hazard  to  which  this  would  expore  our  sS  i- 

tl  at  this  vim  he'  r  “P""®"’  S«at  aiithoHtv,  iireva.li, 

tiiat  this  \yill  be  a  dangerous  experiment  A  less  dco-rec  of  mmnin  ifv 

imrtiirSiramh^  formerly;  the  subject  has  been  more 

jairicuiaily  examined,  and  hopes  are  entertained,  that  we  mav  si  ill 

c  aim  our  feir  share.  There  is  a  diversity  of  opinimi  ulrtlds  noi 

tliat,  considering  the  gi-eat  interest  at  stake,  mav  well  i-^iiro  c  iution’ 

il/fZ,  off'ooSi*  diffecioS  in  opinion  on  this  s  5  ‘ 

fiom  the  best  examination  they  are  able  to  give  it.  from  a  desiii  to 
meet  the  overtures  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  opii,  a  r  he  avt  "c,  to 

llm  c‘;t!:rsr^l:;;.'''  fteccourse  opened  from 

Your  committee  believe,  that,  having  offered  to  Great  Britain  all 
that  she  can  claim  upon  any  principle,  all  that  she  is  now  understood 

s  rniidlrtlmt'rt''*'^''''’  ^I'll  i“depemrenT  la£"  can 

to  cxHinle  II  f  *  M  T'  “P®"®*'’  <!etcrmincd 

onen  to  of  hP.  ^  T  "  intercourse  with  her  colonies,  while  they  arc 
pen  to  other  nations.  Such  a  measure  as  that  w  ould  sneak  a  Jan 

ouage  not  to  be  misunderstood.  In  the  remote  contingenev  then  th  >t 
such  ntay  he  her  policy,  we  have  provided  an  absS^ntl -d 'ct  to 
take  effl-ct  at  a  future  day,  which  vJall  give  her  tinic  to  we  "h  t  e  loll 
Joct^and  make  known  her  intentions,  ^ 

Ibis  incerdict  is  to  take  effect  only  in  the  event  of  Iig”  i-ofsieoi  + 
open  the  trade  to  her  colonies.  Theletolll Mo  i  W  dt  w 'a  b  S  i.  ° 
ot  distinction  between  ns  and  other  nations,  and  e  h  ceM Mh  it  of 
icalousy  and  rivalry  which  we  cannot  believe  to  exist  mid  il  lirZ 

Z tfp"  Si;:""  “» “1  ...ss 

In  considering  the  possibility  of  being  driven  to  the  enforcement  nc 

it  lllo  .h'n  ’ '  iiocessary  to  inquire  into  the  extent  to  which 

t  should  he  carried  ;  and  your  committee  believe  if,  contrarv  to  ll 

adhere  to  her  exclusion  of  our  vlsscfs 

hriws  cMnMr  ''®  ®"®  ‘‘®®'‘''S  aad  voice 

ill  tins  country.  1  he  iinnciples  on  which  we  art  ti  p  c  .i 

Government,  and  the  interests  of  commlrco  liidtP  to  .t“  ^  •  "'® 

absolute  and  rigid  noa-interconrse  ' 
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If  wc  make  it  partial,  Great  Britain  will  derive  tke  benefit,  and 
we  shall  lose  all  that  is  \\orth  contending  tor.  If  we  merely  exclude 
her  vessels,  then  her  productions  will  still  find  a  market  here,  and 
the  colonics  will  find  their  supplies  as  usual  fi  om  us.  it  will  be  for 
both  parties,  out  of  a  spirit  of  jealousy,  to  lose  the  carrying  of  their 
own  productions.  This  will  be  to  give  her  colonies  all  the  benefit 
they  dci'ive  from  a  free  trade,  and  will  indirectly  effect  the  avowed 
object  of  their  policy,  as  indicated  in  their  debates,  to  secure  by  her 
laws  to  her  own  shipping  as  large  a  portion  of  the  navigation  of  the 
world  as  slie  can  obtain,  and  what  she  cannot,  in  this  Nvay,  secure,  to 
hci'self,  to  divide  and  diffuse  among  the  other  nations;  to  prevent  any 
nation  from  having  an  undue  share  ot  it,  and  to  throw  it,  if  possible, 
into  the  hands  of  the  lesser  Powers.  By  this  arrangement  slie  obtains 
what  she  can  of  the  trade  with  her  colonics,  by  excluding  us  fi*oin  the 
competition,  and  tlirows  the  balance  into  the  hands  of  others,  divided 
and  diffused  so  as  not  to  augment  the  power  of  any  particular  country. 

It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  such  a  policy,  while  it  subtracts  from 
our  and  does  not  increase  her  navigation,  preserves  her  preponderance 
by  maintaining  her  relative  strength.  If  it  has  entered  into  her  views 
that  we  are  rivals  ;  that  the  natural  effect  of  fair  comjietition  must  be 
overcome  by  ai-titicial  regulations,  and  that  what  she  cannot  fairly  ob¬ 
tain,  must  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  those  Powers,  wdio  excite  no 
jealousy,  in  order  to  preserve,  her  relative  superiority,  tlien  it  becomes 
ns,  witiiout  indulging  any  feeling  of  rivalry  tow  ards  her,  to  counter¬ 
act  a  policy  so  injurious  to  us. 

The  vast  colonial  power,  the  extensive  commerce  and  the  maritime 
strength  of  Great  Britain,  whicli  we  cannot  pretend,  in  our  infancy, 
to  rival,  excites  no  feeling  of  jealousy.  But  the  fair  trial  of  the  en¬ 
terprise  and  skill  of  two  such  nations  is  a  noble  contest,  in  wliich  we 
willingly  engage,  not  to  depress  her,  but  to  improve  ourselves.  But 
if  her  ample  means,  conducted  by  masterly  ability,  and  seconded  by 
the  spirit  of  her  pe()])le  is  not  enough,  and  slie  finds  it  necessary  to 
protect  hcrselffrom  fair  com^ietition  by  regulations,  jiroliihitions.  and 
interdicts,  v/c  must  regret,  while  we  yield  to  the  necessity,  to  be  driven 
into  a  system  of  countei*action  alike  injurious  to  liotb. 

Your  committee  cannot,  thei'cforc,  hesitate  to  make  the  interdict  as 
broad  as  the  case  requires.  The  Britisli  interdict  leaves  ojien  the 
ports  of  her  North  American  possessions,  and  so  much  only  as  suits 
her  own  peculiar  system.  Ours  must  be  made  to  meet  its  operation, 


not  its  terms. 

Some  fears  may  be  entertained  that  this  may  ])rove  injurious  to  the 
agricultural  interest,  and  thattheii*  articles  will  Jose  a  market  by  this 
exclusion. 

It  is  believed,  from  the  best  information  fi'om  the  most  experienced 
merchants,  that  no  injury  will  be  sustained.  'Phe  colonies  must  be 


supplied,  and  the  depressed  state  of  their  products  will  not  allow  them  to 
bear  any  increase  of  their  burthens,  especially  in  i!ie  nocessaries  of  life. 
Canada  cannot  supply  them  to  a  greater  extent  than  a^  ]n*esent.  Tlie 
flour  from  the  Baltic,  if  it  can  be  obtained, will  beat  very  advanced  prices. 
They  must  depend  for  supplies  upon  us,  which  they  will  obtain  from 


ighboring  ports,  to  which  it  would  he  carried  by  our  vessels.  The 
antity  of  articles  sold  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  navigation  ein- 
lyed,  will  not  be  changed ;  but  if  we  permit  British  or  neuti*al  ves- 
s  to  carry  direct  to  the  colonies,  we  shall  lose  all  the  carrying 
ide.  The  situation  of  the  colonists  will  scarcely  bear  the  inci  eascd 
pense  of  the  indirect  voyage.  During  the  non-intercourse  between 
20  and  1822,  the  colonists  complained,  in  numei-ous  petitions,  of  the 
inous  effect  of  the  restrictive  system.  It  produced  such  a  derange- 
mt  in  the  trade,  such  irregular  supplies,  advanced  pi'ices  and  want 
market,  that  the  Government  was  obliged  to  I’elieve  them  by  open- 
j  the  ports.  We  shall  hear  the  same  thing  again. 

All  the  merchants  concur  in  representing  the  trade  as  not  profitable, 
sses  are  sustained  on  all  the  home  voyages  ;  the  very  exportatioii 
ties  alone  ai*e  heavy  burthens  on  the  trade.  It  will  further  ajjpear 
it  our  exportation  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the  shipping  employed, 
fing  the  years  1820,  1821,  and  1822,  were  not  diminished.  Our 
)ductions  found  a  market  wherever  West  India  productions  were 
d.  The  colonists  were  obliged  to  find  the  article  whe»*e  it  was  to  be 
d  and  the  exchanges  of  their  productions  w  ere  necessarily  made 
erever  they  found  our  supplies. 

The  Comm.ittee  believe,  from  the  information  alluded  to,  that  no 
Liry  will  be  sustained  in  the  sale  of  the  articles  fir  that  market ; 
t  this  part  of  the  interdict  is  an  essential  prohibition,  without  w  hich 
vill  fail  to  produce  its  effect. 

[t  is  recommended  to  close  the  communication  with  the  North  Ame- 
an  possessions,  for  a  reason  equally  obvious.  They  are  left  open 
the  British  regulations  in  order  to  draw  our  provisions,  lumber 
1  live  stock  to  those  markets,  by  which  means  the  colonies  will  be 
plied,  at  prices  somewhat  increased,  but  cheaper  than  from  else- 
ere ;  and  the  great  object  of  all  these  regulations,  t!ie  carrying  of 
se  articles  from  those  ports  to  the  West  Indies,  will  be  secured  to 
British  shipping.  Without  this  precaution  the  interdict  will  be 
ifse  than  useless. 

The  effect  of  closing  these  ports  will  be  to  concentrate  our  trade  in 
leof  the  ports  adjacent  to  the  British  colonies,  to  w  hich  it  will  be 
ried  by  our  vessels.  Without  this  provision  the  trade  of  the  North- 
States  would  concentrate  in  the  Northern  British  possessions  and 
hide  our  shipping. 

Jut  it  is  said  that  Great  Britain  will  intercept  the  communication 
ween  these  intermediate  ports  and  her  colonies.  No  apprehension  of 
t  can  be  indulged.  Her  colonists  couUi  not  sustain  such  a  state  of 
igs.  It  wwild  produce  inevitable  ruin.  They  did  not  venture  to 
^rt  to  that  violent  remedy  in  1821  and  1822,  and.  if  she  does,  the 
ct  could  be  scarcely  felt  by  us.  Whatever  they  consume  must  be 
en  from  the  general  market,  and  will  so  far  diminish  the  supply 
hat  market.  But  this  measure  could  not  be  effected  but  by  a  non- 
Tcourse  with  all  the  West  India  Islands  in  American  produce. 

The  British  West  India  colonies  are  in  a  most  depressed  state; 
ir  productions  are  reduced  to  the  minirnuai ;  they  meet  with  a  pow- 
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erM  competition  from  the  other  Islands,  in  every  market  except  E 
gland,  and  even  there  they  must  he  protected  from  the  sugars  of  1 
Island  of  Mauritius  and  the  East  Indies.  They  require  to  be  si 
plied  direct,  and  at  the  least  expense,  from  tlio  United  States, 
maintain  themselves.  The  increased  price,  the  natural  effect  of 
regular  supplies,  and  tlie  expense  of  long  voyages,  could  not  be  to 
rated  there  long. 

By  permitting  our  productions  to  go  direct  by  the  vessels  of  otl 
foreign  Powers,  or  circuitously  by  her  Northern  possessions,  we  h 
the  carrying,  without  benefitting  the  agricultural  interest  of  t 
country.  By  the  other  course  recommended,  our  productions,  carr 
in  our  own  vessels,  will  find  a  ready  market.  Our  interdict  will 
felt,  and  the  only  operation  of  the  British  interdict  will  be  to  burtl 
more  heavily  the  colonies,  already  sinking  under  the  pressure  of  otl 
causes  operating  on  them. 

Great  Britain,  in  applying  the  interdict,  either  had  in  view  a  f 
intercourse  or  entire  exclusion.  We  report  a  bill  to  meet  either  e 
gency. 

Your  committee  having  presented  their  views  to  the  Senate,  w 
the  accompanying  bill,  indulge  a  hope  that  the  terms  proposed  will 
acceptable  to  Great  Britain ;  that  the  commerce  will  return  to 
wonted  channels,  and  that  the  two  countries,  though  touching  at  me 
points,  but  rivals  in  none,  will  pursue  their  march  in  the  high  car 
that  lies  before  them,  not  in  the  spirit  of  commercial  jealousy, 
with  a  generous  and  noble  competition. 


